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EDITORS PAGE 


Our cover photo was originally used in The Bendigo Naturalist of July 
1971, Vol. 4, Part 2, p.23. Although rare for our area, this fungus was 
seen at a number of places in the winter of 1971, and the description given 
by Tom Patullo is reproduced here. 


"The fungus pictured was observed in several places, and is rather rare 
for this district. It is known as Lathrus - the Basket Fungus. At first 
glance it resembles any other puff-ball, but actually there is a big difference. 
instead of emitting clouds of spore dust when it is ripe, there emerges 
2 round lattice shaped object very much larger than its puff-ball shaped 
cover. It soon dries out and is blown out of its old puff-ball shell and as 
it bounces along it leaves behind spores which will produce more Basket 
Fungi next year." 
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While on the subject of cover photos, I made the mistake last month of not 
checking my statement that the photo of Frank Robbins had been used on 
the cover of Vol. 6, Part 2 of The Bendigo Naturalist. As Frank was very 
quick to point out to me, it was not the same photo, although it had been 
taken at the same time, so the rest of the description was valid. Sorry Frank! 
ve ode te eee ose ee 
Those of you who were enjoying Tom Patullo's series of articles under the 
heading "In a Native Garden" will no doubt be disappointed that this feature 
is missing for the second month in a row. I have discussed this with Tom, 
who says that the reason is twofold. Firstly he is devoting his energies 
to the series of articles on orchids with Bob Allen, which commences this 
month, and secondly, he was beginning to feel a bit "drained" of ideas. 
However, he is willing to act as a co-ordinator if other people would like 
to contribute through him to a revived "In a Native Garden" column. Let 
us hear about_your experiences with native plants. If you have something 
you would like to contribute, send it to Tom, C/- Maiden Gully P.O. 
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Any of you who are planning to go on the Queens Birthday weekend trip to 
the Western District will be interested to know that Mr. Alan Gould, the 
National Parks Service Ranger at Mount Eccles, has agreed to take the party 
on a guided walk through the park on the Saturday afternoon, and to show us 
Slides on the Saturday evening. On Sunday we will visit Tower Hill, and 
return to Mount Eccles in time for further exploration of its features. 

On Monday we will visit Byaduk Caves and the Wallacedale lava blisters; 
Mount Napier, and Mount Rouse at Penshurst, on the way home. This should be. 
a very interesting weekend in a fascinating part of Victoria, 


Eric Wilkinson 


Editor. 


THE ORCHIDS: OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT 
i by Bob Allen and Tom Patullo. 


PART 1 
INTRODUCTION AND LIST OF SPECIES 


To many people, the word Orchid" brings to mind lush tree-dwelling 
plants with beautiful flowers found only in the tropics, or grown by experts 
in humid hot houses. ~ 


This of course is far from the truth. Those of us who wander the by-ways 
of the bush know that, in the Bendigo area alone, there are to be found 
roughly sixtyx)different species of terrestrial orchids. Lovely little ground 
orchids that spring from a tuber, flower for a few short weeks, and then die 
down and remain hidden underground until it is time for them to appear again 
in the following season. ; 


Many of these orchids are very common, and abound throughout the district. 
Some are not so common, and are found in little colonies in odd places. 
Some again are very rare like the Maroonhood - Pterostylis pedunculata, 
which is known from one spot only in our district, - confined to a two foot 
circle. Se API GS 

Orchids are grouped into three classes. Terrestrial, to which nearly all 
of our Bendigo orchids belong, Epiphytes and Saprophytes. These will be dealt 
with and explained later in "Orchid Facts", which will accompany each of the 
articles dealing with "The Orchids of Bendigo" in future issues of "Whirrakee'. 


_There are 750 odd species of orchids to be found throughout Australia, 
with nearly one quarter of them in Victoria. As mentioned earlier about sixty(X) 
species grow in our own Bendigo area, which for the purpose of these articles 
will span a radius of thirty miles having the Bendigo Post Office as its centre. 


We must not be fooled however by these masses of orchids, for the plain 
facts are that they are gradually getting less and less as each year passes, 
How? There are many reasons. Many are picked by unthinking people. The 
habitats of orchids are diminishing everywhere because of housing developments, 
cultivation of new areas, grazing by animals, and by the large numbers that 
are dug up and replanted by humans to beautify their home gardens. Very few of 
these transplanted orchids would survive because of a strange symbiotic 
association with soil fungi > which will be explained further in "Orchid 
Facts". 


One fact must always be remembered, and there is no better way of putting 
it than by quoting a friend, the ex Assistant Victorian Government Botanist,. 
Dr. Jim Willis: : mis, i 

"The reader is reminded that all Victorian orchids are protected b law; 

that they are mevertheless retreating everywhere as population expands, 

and that his utmost co-operation is invited to conserve for posterity 
what remains of these intriguingly beautiful flowers". 


The following list of the Bendigo orchids has been compiled from notes 

and observations over a number of years. In the following issues of "Whirrakee"! 
will be published detailed descriptions, together with drawings by Graham Hill 
of roughly six of the orchids that may be in flower. This cannot be adhered to 
each month as some months have many in flower whilst others have very few. 

To even the numbers out we will write up the details of some orchids in advance 
so that those who wish to look for them will have plenty of time to study 
drawings and descriptions, 


Listed below are the known Orchids of the Bendigo District, in alphabetical 
order, 
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LIQUIDAMBARS - Part Two 


by Evic Wilkinson 


The tree we call Liquidambar is the American Sweet Gum, Liquidambar . 
styraciflua, one of a small genus of trees with a curiously disjunct 
distribution. They belong to the family HAMAMELIDACEAE, which also includes 
the Witch Hazels of the genus Hamamelis. There are four to six species of 
the genus Liquidambar, depending on the authority consulted, but in the 
veferences available to me I could only find information about he three } 
species which are in general garden cultivation. ; 


These are L. styraciflua from eastern North America and Centyal America; 
L. formosana from China and Taiwan; and L. orientalis from Asia Minor. 


All have in common unisexual flowers without petals, in dense globular 
heads, and long stalked, spiny, spherical fruits. Male and female flowers are 
separate, but occur together on the same tree. The long stalked, palmate 
leaves have from three to seven lobes, and although superficially maple like, 
differ in being alternate rather than in pairs. All species are deciduous. 


6. 
LIQUIDAMBARS ~ Part Two continued 


The name Liquidambar derives from the Latin words liquidus (fluid) and 
ambra (amber), referring to the balsam-like resin obtained from all species! 
and called storax. The fragrant gum has many uses, including scenting soaps 
and other perfumery; as a fumigant in the treatment of skin diseases such 
as scabies, and as an expectorant in cough preparations. It has also been 
used in medicines, laquers, incense, cosmetics and as a flavour in some 
tobaccos - a most versatile substance! 


The notes below summarise the information I have been able to gather on 
the three species of Liquidambar listed above, 


Liquidambar styraciflua American Sweet Gum, Red Gum or Liquidambar, 


This is the species most widely used in parks and gardens. It is native 
to the eastern United States of America, Central America and northern -most 
South America. In the United States its natural range is from Florida and 
Texas north to Illinois, New York and Connecticut. A variety occurs in Mexico, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras and Venezuela. In the wild it can grow to 
150 feet (45 metres) in height, with a trunk up to 20 feet (6 metres) in 
circumference. It rarely has a chance to develop a broad spread because of 
competition from other trees, It generally grows on moist bottom lands, but 
not on flooded or boggy ground. 


L. styraciflua has five to seven lobed, palmate leaves with a somewhat 
serrated margin, and the spiky, globular fruits which hang on long stalks 
have been described as resembling miniature mediaeval maces. The branches of 
this species develop a corky bark which enhances the attractiveness of the 
tree in winter. 


It is a valued timber tree in the United States, the wood being marketed 
under the name of Satin Walnut, It is used for furniture, cabinet making, 
interior trimming and veneers, and boxes, barrels and baskets. The gum is 
not used much in the U.S.A., but has been used since ancient times for 
medicines and perfumes in Central America, 


L. styracifluawas introduced to Europe in 1681, so has a long history 
in cultivation. Not surprisingly, there are many cultivars, including some 
developed in Australia. These are mainly based on selection for brilliance of 
autumn colour, and to a lesser extent, particular growth characters, and 
especially the pyramidal shape so popular with landscape gardeners. One 
Australian developed cultivar for which I was able to find the origin is 
L. styraciflua 'Festeri'. W.G. Hazlewood in his book "A handbook of trees, 
shrubs: and roses" (1960), p.142, states that the original plant was noticed 
growing in the grounds ‘of Kenmore Hospital near Goulburn, N.S.W., and was 
brought to his notice by Mr. Fester, the head gardener. This variety retains 
its green leaves longer into autumn than the species, and holds its autum 
leaves well into winter. This is claimed to be due to a higher sugar content 
in the sap.. . 


‘This is an adaptable species which will grow well in a wide variety of 
situations, providing it has good drainage, and frosty enough winters to 
promote good autumn colour. It can be grown by the sea, in the hills, in 
polluted Melbourne, and inland. 


LIQUIDAMBARS - Part Two continued 


Liquidambar orientalis Oriental Sweet Gum 


This species is abundant in the coastal regions of Asia Minor, with 
Turkey apparently being a major stronghold. Its five lobed, long stalked 
leaves are a little smaller than those of L. styraciflua, and differ in 
that the lobes are of more or less even width almost to the tip, and have 
somewhat irregularly toothed margins. Greenish flowers are followed by 
globular fruits, more woody than those of L. styraciflua. This attractive 
species is round headed rather than pyramidal, tolerates extremes of heat 
and cold, and colours well in areas with a dry, frosty autum. In its natural 
state it can reach 100 feet (30 metres) in height, but rarely exceeds half 
of that in cultivation. It has orange flaky bark. The branchlets do not 
develop corky bark. 


The gum from this species is called Liquid Storax or Levant Storax, and | 
is widely used for the purposes listed under the notes on the genus above. © 
The gum accumulates in the inner bark when the outer bark is bruised, and is 
obtained by boiling the inner bark in sea water. The old fashioned Friars 
Balsam contains Liquid Storax. — 


Liquidambar formosana Chinese Sweet Gum 


This species is the least common of the three in cultivation, although 
it was introduced to Europe in 1884, from Taiwan. The leaves are three lobed 
(rarely, five lobed), and the lobes are broad and not as deeply indented as 
the lobes on the other two species. The leaves are hairy beneath, and have red 
stalks and purple veins. The new leaves in spring are variously described 
as red, plum purple and lavender, although all authors agree that they are 
attractive. The greenish flowers are followed by globular fruits more like 
those of L. styraciflua than L. orientalis, but they differ from the former 
in having slender bristles rather than stout spines. In its natural state 
this species grows to about 140 feet (40 metres), and it has a symmetrical, 
pyramidal growth, like that of L. styraciflua. It differs in that it develops 
a heavily buttressed trunk. 


There is a variety called L. formosana var monticola, which is derived 
from material collected in 1907, and is apparently the form most commonly 
grown for garden use. It differs from the species in having glabrous (smooth) 
leaves, and is not as tall growing. The young leaves are plum purple, then 
turn bronzy-crimson, and later dull green, before turning crimson in the autumn. 


Apparently the main commercial use of L. formosana is the use of the 
wood for making tea chests, and the leaves for feeding silk worms. 


One other item of interest I discovered was that there was once a 
European Sweet Gum, known only from fossils. Liquidambar europaea flourished 
in Europe in the mild climate of the Miocene and Pliocene BERiOgs ». but did 
not survive the Ice Ages of the Pleistocene. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GOATSUCKER 
contributed by Jack. Ipsen 


Taken from Charles Warterton's "Wandering in-South America." 


"The harmless, unoffending goatsucker, from the time of Aristotle down — 
to the present day, has been in disgrace with man. Father has handed down to 
son, and author to author, that this nocturnal ‘thief subsists by milking the 
flocks. Poor injured little bird of the night, how sadly hast thou suffered, 
and how foul a stain has inattention to facts put upon thy character! 

Thou hast never robbed man of any part of his property, nor derived the kid’ 
of a drop of milk. When the moon shines bright, you may have a fair 
opportunity of examining the goatsucker. You will see it close by the cows, 
goats, and sheep, jumping up every now and then under their bellies. AY 
a little nearer - - he is not shy, "he fears no danger, for he knows no sin. 
See how the nocturnal flies are tormenting the herd, and with what dexterity 
he springs up and catches them as Ei as they alight on the eee legs, 

and udder .of the animals. 


Observe how quiet they stand, and how ‘sensible’ they seem of his good 
offices; for they neither strike at him, nor try to drive him away as an 
uncivil intruder. Were you to dissect him and inspect his stomach, you would — 
find no milk there. It is full of flies which have been annoying the herd." 


s@harlestWartenton commenced qanieeoas in South America in 1812, and was 
a personal friend of Sir Joseph Banks and also a collector for Sir Joseph. 
He made ae least ieneoe journeys into the tropical regions of that une 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME 'GOATSUCKER" FOR NIGHTJARS 
“by Jack. Ipsen 


ee olden times Nightjars » were known as Goat-suckers and in fact: the name 
is still commonly used in many. countries. The scientific name for the genus, 
Caprimulgus, is Latin for’ Goat-sucker. The early Goat-herds, who themselves 
occasionally partook of a drink of milk, laid the blame on the birds for the 
shortage of yield at milking time. The bird has a wide mouth similar to the 
Frogmouth, which it is closely related, this being developed for ‘catching 
insects on the wing. In Europe, where the name Goatsucker originated, there 
is a night flying fly that worries beasts by sucking blood from soft parts 
of their under-sides. The attention of these’ flies on udders causes the part 
‘to wither and can bring on blindness. Nightjars sometimes take thése flies 
directly from the animals - PRES the common name, based on a misunderstanding 
of their actions. . 


Central Europe has at least four species of Nightjar and one migrates 
to Britain during the summer months. The group is also well represented in 
Central and South. Atier ica, where an observation by an early Naturalist noted 
similar flies preying on animals. In Australia we have three species of 
Nightjars, two of which are resident in Victoria. They are insectivorous, 
but I know of no records of their attention to introduced animals. 
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INDOOR BIRDWATCHING 
by Eric Whiting 


The disadvantage of living in a large place used by many other people is 
that lights are often left on and doors, windows and fly screens are left open. 
This all adds up to a regular influx of moths etc. Add to this the frequent 
habit of the primary school children downstrairs of eating their lunch in and 
around our doors (open of course), and we end up with the unwanted opportunity 
of doing our birdwatching indoors. I should really say observing behaviour 
rather than watching, because the prime objective is to get the offenders 
outside. 


Over the five years we have been at the Youth Hostel at St. Aidens, the 
most frequent avian visitors have been sparrows. I have never had a high regard 
of these birds, and all the attempts to guide them out of windows or doors 
has reinforced my opinion that they are just stupid. There is no learning 
pattern exhibited at all, just random dashes in any direction with repeated 
collisions with the same closed window just above a wide open one. Exit is 
usually made when they become too exhausted to make the height. 


Nevertheless, just to prove one must not generalise, one sparrow last 
summer (I am sure it was the same one) constantly took the opportunity of an 
open door to fly in,select a moth, and fly straight out. Even if disturbed by 
someone approaching the door, escape was always at first opportunity through 
the door, and, wmlike all others, no attempt made to go further into the - 
building than the entrance lobby. In this behaviour this sparrow was similiar 
to our resident magpie-lark, on the odd occasions that this species hopped 
in for a morsel, The magpie-lark was always much more cautious and wary 
of the possible approach by humans. 


Although starlings are a pest round the hostel, they have only come in 
on a couple of occasions. This is fortunate as they seem to absolutely panic, 
flying fast and furious in any direction, soiling anything and everything. 


On two occasions swallows have been found inside. They nest under the 
verandah, some just above a door that is always open during schooltime, and 
it is surprising that they have not been seen chasing the flies that frequently 
do come in that door. 


Getting a swallow out is a major operation. The best method is to try 
to darken the room except for one open window. They are so fast and manouverable 
that attempts to 'guide' them out by the usual method waving hands etc. is 
useless. 


By far the most interesting experience was when a Willie Wagtail appeared 
in a small dormitory. This bird, although obviously frightened, would not fly 
far and repeatedly returned to the same window bar. By slowly approaching I 
eventually had him sitting on my finger, after several quick flits from one 
side of my hand to the other. Each flit started by the bird turning away from 
my hand and then the shortest possible flight path in a semicircle to neatly 
land with its back just clear of the back of my hand. 


When on my finger, I carefully turned to face the bird towards an open 
window and moved about one foot in that direction, before it flew onto a top 
bunk, wagged its tail, and then flew on straight out of the window. 


So far no other bird species have been found inside. I have been working 
close to an open window to be suddenly confronted by an Eastern Rosella 
landing less than a foot from my face. The fly screen was in place that time, 
otherwise that encounter might have been even more interesting! 


LO. 


INDOOR BIRDWATCHING continued 


we have had one bat come inside, actually in our son's bedroom just after 
he had gone to bed, It was just as much a problem as the swallows. If we put 
the. light on it always perched in a barely accessible spot, so we just kept 
it flying until it located the open window by itself. It must have had the 
advantage over the birds because it obviously could detect the glass of a 
closed window. 


THE BOTANIC GARDENS FRUIT BATS 
by Ray Wallace 


On a pleasant Wednesday afternoon free of University lectures, I had the 
pleasure of visiting the colony of Grey-headed Fruit Bats at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in Melbourne, In an excellent article in the Herald on Thursday April 
22, 1982, Graham Pizzey told us the bats were here for their second autum _ 
running, and were situated on the islands of the main lake. He told us too 
of them all being of one species, Grey-headed Fruit Bat (Pteropus poliocephalus), 
but even with all this useful foreknowledge, the impact of one's first fruit 
bet colony (albeit a small one of 600 or so individuals) was not lessened. 
There they were in the willows and poplars hanging like a species of weird 
exotic fruit, but unlike any fruit they constantly bickered, mated and ISIE 
up a muted but constant peevish chatter, 


Handsome in their rust-red body colour and contrasting grey hood and 
mantle, they wrapped themselves up tightly with their wings, which had the 
appearance of the sheen of black silk. 


Almost a sense of romance was experienced when one ere of the normal 
haunts of these animals as contrasted to their present habitat, which has the 
sullen roar of city traffic in the background, rather than the sounds of the 
bush.. 


During the course of the afternoon the weather changed to become wet 
and rather cold, and the animals seemed to wrap their wings even closer. 
On leaving for my land-lady's at dusk, after watching the colony disperse to 
feed, I was thrilled indeed to see the big bats with their one metre wing 
span wheel and dip upon the surface of the Yarra to drink. The city too can 
have its joys for the naturalist I realised, and there was just a little 
more spring in my step as I walked by the Yarra to Flinders. St. Station 
through the misty rain, and homewards for tea. 


abi 
TREECREEPERS OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT 
Bendigo Bird Observers Group Bird of the Night Discussion 3rd April 1982 


Brown Treecreeper - Climacteris picumnus~ 
White-throated Treecreeper ~- Climacteris leucophaea 


APPEARANCE Strong, brownish-grey birds, 16 to 17.5 cms long, with 
comparatively large feet and claws, they are streaked below, and have strong, 
slightly curved, sharp beaks. A dark. band across the tail, near the tip, anda 
buff band across the middle zone of the wing feathers, are usually conspicuous 
when the birds are in flight. ; ; 

The Brown Treecreeper is identified by a buff-coloured eye-brow, dark streak 
through the eye, and a buff throat. The male bird has dark streaks across the 
lower throat whereas the female has reddish-brown streaks. 


m 


The White-throated Treecreeper ’ is distinguished by a generally darker colour, 
no distinct eyebrow, nor dark streak through the eye, and has a white throat. 
The female has a small rust coloured patch on each side of the white throat. 


CALLS Brown Treecreeper A ringing series of loud piping notes, sometimes 
Varying Slightly up and down in pitch and frequency. Often, while feeding, or 
at the énd of the main call, chattering notes are given. 

White-throated Treecreeper A ringing series of notes similar to the call of 
the Brown Treecreeper, but usually beginning with the first two or three notes 
descending in pitch and slower in frequency, and the following notes on the 
same pitch may continue for a short period or a period of several minutes. 

In the breeding season, probably in courtship, a more rapid, mellow trill, 
lasting a few seconds, is often repeated. 


HABITAT In the Bendigo District, both species appear to frequent most forest 
habitats, except the short mallee areas. Both species can often be found 
feeding close together in the same locality. However the Brown Treecreeper 
may be the more common in the northern areas, and the White-throated more 
common in areas south of Bendigo. 


BREEDING Both species prefer hollows in trees for nesting, either horizontal 
or vertical hollow limbs, tree trunks, hollow stumps, or even hollow round 
fence posts. The nest is built at the bottom of the hollow, with bark strips, 
grass, animal dung, and lined with hair, fur or feathers. The outlet of the 
hollow used for nesting may bewithin three feet above ground to as high as 

40 feet or more. Nesting usually occurs between September and December and 
two or three broods may be attempted in the season. The clutch of eggs varies 
from two to four, usually three, and unlike the typically white eggs laid 

in hollows, eggs of the Brown Treecreeper are pale pink, densely spotted 

with red or purple, and those of the White-throated are white, with red-brown 
or purple brown spots. Both sexes incubate the eggs and tend the young. For 
the Brown Treecreeper the incubation period has been recorded at 15 days and 
the young leave the nest 15 days later. _ . 


HABITS Tree-creepers are well adapted for searching for insects under bark, 
in cracks and crevices on the trunks and branches of trees. They usually 
move upwards from near the base of a tree till they reach the upper branches, 
sometimes spiralling round the tree trunk as they move upwards. They then 
glide from the upper parts of one tree to near the bottom of another tree, 

and repeat their search for food. However Brown Tree-creepers also spend a 
large proportion of their time searching for food on or near the ground, 

under leaves and on fallen branches. The White-throated Tree-creeper on the 
other hand, has also adapted itself to feeding on the under-side of horizontal 
branches. 


12. . 
TREE-CREEPERS OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT continued. 


Both species move by sliding one foot up behind the other, as they progress 

up a tree or along a branch, and depending on which way they are facing, 
determines whether the right or left foot takes the lead. On the eaten! the 
birds hop, and do not walk. 

Typical flight consists of short bursts of wing beats interspersed with gliding. 


FOOD consists of insects, beetles, moths, butterflies, grubs, and most 
commonly ants. 


GENERAL Parent birds appear to remain in the vicinity of their breeding 
territory throughout the year, and retain the same territory from year to year, 
Mp. J. Ipsen recorded at Lyal Glen a pair of birds which bred there for several 
years. When one of the pair disappeared another bird mated with the remaining 
bird, and ‘any continued to breed. His oldest known bird is more than 11 years 
old. 

Tree- ~creepers do not appear to defend their territory ‘to any extent, and nest 
and feed in company with various other birds. At Mandurang, observations 

were made of a Brown tree-creeper nesting in:a fence post, and in close 
proximity, a White-throated tree-creeper nested in a natural tree hollow. - 
My. H.Milne recorded an albino Brown Tree-creeper observed at Hird's Swamp 
near Echuca over a period of 8 years, and which apparently did not nest, 
nor have a mate during that period, | 
Tree-creepers do bathe, and drink water, if it is very hot. 

After breeding, family groups of three to eight birds are often seen feeding 
in the one territory. 


PREDATORS . would probably include Tuans, goannas, and less often, possibly 
foxes and cats. Antechinus, when visiting the nesting hollows, may disturb 
active nests occasionally, 
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FLOCKING OF BROWN FALCONS 
by Ray Wallace 


Whilst on a bird observing trip recently to the Warby Ranges, I 
observed a flock of at least 110 Brown Falcons (Falco berigora) congregated 
in_an average sized paddock, just north of Morrilim. For many miles around 
this area the burning of stubble was being carried out, although the "falcon 
paddock" remained unburnt, and was literally moving with Field Crickets 
(Gryllus sevillei). It must be admitted that I did not see the birds actually 
feeding on them. Apart from the Brown Falcons, the only other bird species 
present in the paddock were two Australian Ravens. 


The Brown Falcons themselves presented an interesting study as here in 
a small area one could observe the most extreme range of their colour phases. 
These varied from the red phase with almost whitish under parts, to ne dark 
phase which could be mistaken for a Black Falcon (Falco subniger). 
Intermediate forms of these phases graded from one extreme to the other. 
The person I journeyed with travelled through the area after the passing of a 
further three weeks, and found 30 - 40 Brown Falcons still in ae same pa eock: 
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BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, APRIL 1982 — 


It was interesting to hear the senior members of our club recalling past 
memories in a eulogy to the pioneers of bird observing in our district. 
These pioneers were the first to do a comprehensive survey in the district 
when reference books were basic, if indeed available. In those days, 
conservation was a word not often used, and to be a bird observer was not at 
all fashionable and trendy as it is today.“We owe a lot to those early 
ornithologists, as they laid the foundation stone of knowledge so future 
generations could help to unravel the mysteries of the feathered werld. It 
was also interesting to listen and watch those senior members reliving those 
golden moments from a bygone era, their joy and happiness was contagious. 


As to be expected, observations were down on recent months, due to the 
departure of migrating birds and the approach of winter. High country birds 
such as Robins and Golden Whistlers are to be seen and heard in igs lowlands 
as they take up their winter residence. 


An excellent and unexpected recording in the district was the Banded Stilt 
(5.4.82). On two consecutive days a lone bird was seen feeding in shallow 
water on the Maryborough Sewerage Farm. Over the last few months many 
outstanding recordings have been made on district sewerage farms. It shows 
that, with the lack of natural swamps due to man's agricultural expansion, 
sewerage farms are now very important to the long term survival of waders and 
water birds as a whole, 


Another Sewerage Farm report, this time from Bendigo, was of a lone Diamond 
Dove seen on llth March. Occasionaly these birds venture into our district, 
but are usually a bird of the dry inland. 


Several reports were made. of Rainbow Bee-eater in small flocks heading north. 
Apparently March is the main month for their northerly trek. 


A New Holland Honeyeater has been seen (27.3.82) at Keck's Nursery for the 
second time in six months. An uncommon bird around Bendigo it is usually seen 
in suburban gardens, a habitat it prefers to the dry local bush. 


A bird that has decreased in numbers drastically over the last decade or so 

is the Bush Stone-curlew. One does not doubt that the introduced Fox and Cat 
have taken their toll, but why the noticable scarcity in recent years? 
Sightings were common in and on the fringes of local forests and their eerie. 
call could be heard most nights in the spring, indicating to the superstitious 
that rain was on the way. On the ninth of March a pair of Bush Stone-curlews 
was seen on the edge of the forest at Pilchers Bridge. 


White-browed Scrubwrens are usually associated with mountain forests, 
understory and water, and to find one on a hillside comprising of Stringy Bark, 
Red Box and Daphne Heath is indeed unusual, it not being the normal habitat 
for this noisy little bird. The lone bird was seen (9.3.82) in the Pilchers 
Bridge forest associating itself with a small. flock of Brown Thornbills. 


Other sightings of note were a Peregrine Falcon with a Spotted Turtle-dove 

in its talons seen in Hargreaves Street; a Black Falcon flying over Eaglehawk 
(21.3,82); a Royal and a Yellow-billed Spoonbill on a dam at Lyal Glen 
(28.3.82); and, a Little Button-quail with downy young, banded near Ser 
Road in the Whipstick. 


14, 
COMMITTEE MEETING REPORT FOR MAY 


The May Committee meeting was held at Tan Brown's home, 14 Curnow St., 
Golden . Square. 


1. Bob Jones has. deen appointed to fill the EES, on the Committee Saale 
by the resignation of Tan MacBean. 


2. The matter of the appointment of a new delegate to the Conservation 
Council of Victoria:is to be brought up at the June general meeting. 


Stare working bee to clean up ‘and sort out the club library will be held 
from 10 _am to midday at the Agriculture Department on Sat.June 26th. 


4, In the afternoon of the same day (June 26th) an inspection is to be made 
of the Salmons Gully Flora Reserve to plan walking tracks. (Working 
bees to construct the tracks will follow, at a date to be announced). 


5. The Club will resubmit Whipstick Land Purchase to the Conservation Council 
of Victoria for inclusion in their National Estate Submission for 
1982/83. 


6. A discussion took place on the matter of otaniea records. Eric 
Whiting had’been invited to speak to the Committee, as a follow up to 
his letter published in the April, Whirrakee. After considerable 
discussion following Eric's submission, it was resolved that the 


Committee encourage the formation of a Botany Study Group . 
Interested people should contact Eric Whiting (42 1417). ; 
7. Don Franklin, John Lindner and John Robertson have prepared a guide to 
* the Eucalypts: of the Bendigo district (to a 50 km radius). 
Options for publishing this very comprehensive work were discussed, the 
first two authors being present for this discussion, The Committee 


decided to publish this work as a serialised SSS to Whirrakee , 
rather than as a separate publication. 


— 


8. A Sub-committee is to be formed to consider the matter of preparation 
of a Natural History Handbook, and to prepare aims and objectives for 
consideration by the Gumitcedet as a preliminary step. 


Shy The Conservation. Council of Victoria is interested in the idea of 
holding a council meeting in Bendigo - possibly in early September. 


10.’ Arrangements for the V.F.N.C.A. Whipstick Campout in August were discussed. 


11. Ri Moors has been authorised to investigate the availability of a 
reliable second hand duplicator for possible purchase by the club. 


12, Ian Brown reported that a biological study of the Wychitella Flora and 
Pauna Reserve is being carried out by National Parks Service officers, 
with special emphasis | on the matter of the viability of the Mallee 
Fowl. population in this newly proclaimed reserve. — 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


als Native Plants. Ereeeramii one Soc. of 1 Vics Newsletter NOss7 April 82. 
2. » The’ Bird Observer No. 604 May 82... 

3, The Victorian Naturalist Vol.99 No.2 Mar/April- 82, . 

4, Australian Wildlife Research Vol.8 No.3 1981 : 

5.  Aust.Conservation Foundation Newsletter Vol.14 No.4 May 82 

6.  F.N.C.Ballarat Excursion News sheet May 82. 

7. C.C.V. News No.l April 82 

8, Geelong Naturalist Vol.19 No.1 May 82 

9. Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No.193 May 82 

10. ECOS No,.32 Winter 1982 
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BENDIGO FIBLD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Address correspondence to P.O. Box 396 Bendigo 3550 


PRESIDENT Chris Bunn Averys Rd, E'hawk 46 8141 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St.Spring Gully ~~ 43 0521 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT Epic Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
SECRETARY — Tan MacBean © 7 Beebe St,Bendigo 43 0191 
ASSIST. SECRETARY — George Curr 16 Specimen Hill Rd. GoldenSq. 42 ‘2798 
TREASURER ' Glenise Moors Sedgwick — 39 96254 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Rob Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDITOR Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
EXCURSION ORGANISER John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 46 7132 
BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP : 

SECRETARY Harvey Rich 58 Dundas Rd.Maryborough 61 1698 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP : 
SECRETARY John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd,Ethawk 46 7132 
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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
interested in natural history, The subscription rates are: 
$8.00 Singles) $10. 00 Family, $4.00 Pensioner and She 00 Children. 


Library subscription’ to MIRE PSE is 88, 00° ‘per annum. 


General } Meetings are held on the perera Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland: Highway, Epsom. 
The meetings Stent at 7.30 pm, and conclude with supper. 


Excursions... The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special Services 
Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 

Full day excursions normally commence at 10 am (usually on a Sunday) 

Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a Saturday 
or Sunday. Excursions are usually ica on the Ise fot une: the General 
Meeting, trtel 


Bird Observers Group meets on the first te of the month at the Conference 
Rooms, Agriculture Department, ee at 7.30 pm. 


al Survey Group meets on the third Thursday of each month,’ except when 
ae third Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C. General Meeting, in which 


case the M.S.G, meeting is on the fourth ito ey 7.30 pm to 8 pm in 
member's homes as announced. : 
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NOMINATION FORM 


CONEY Shs pc Sr mee BETO EVP veri te Valera iobyer pee Dory MOSTYN) Le De ee ee 


Nominated ° ° e 9 e e e ° ° ° . ° ° ° s ° e ° ° e e e e e e ° e e e e e e 
. 


Seconded by e e © ‘ e e e e e e Date ° e ° e « e ° s e Phone e ° ° e J s e 


Membership Category: Family, Single, Pensioner, Junior, 
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MEETINGS 
June 9th Speaker: John Lindner 


\ Subject: Eucalypts of Bendigo: biology and identification. 
July 14th Speaker: Ian Weir, National Parks Service 
Subject: Purpose and role of National Parks 


August 11th ' Speaker: Berry Vardy 
Subject: Lizards of Bendigo 


BXCURSIONS 


QUEENS BIRTHDAY WEEKEND 

June 12th-14th Western District volcanic features. This exeursion 
will be based at Mt.Eccles National Park (see Whirrakee 
1 (4),p.14 for details). The itinerary will include 
Mt.Eccles, Tower Hill, Byaduk Caves, Mt.Napier and 
Mt.Rouse, See p. 2 for further details. 


* Sun.June 20th Fungi: either Mt.Alexander or Fryers Ridge. The dry 
autumn conditions have meant a decision on venue has had 
to be left till the last minute - to be announced at the 
June general meeting. 

Leader: John Lindner 


Sun.July 18th Natural History Workshop at B.C.A.E., Osborne St. 
Leader: Ian MacBean 
Topic: Lichens, and life of the litter layer. 
(Binocular microscopes will be available for 
examination of the material gathered for the 
workshop). 


Sun.Aug.15th. Birds at Sedgwick and Mandurang South - 
Leader: Glenise Moors 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri.June 4th Speaker: Brett Lane, editor of Bulletin of Victorian 
Wader Study Group 
Subject: Waders, their identification, trapping and 
banding. 
Bird of the Night: Speckled Warbler 
7.30 pm, Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


Thurs.June 17th. This meeting will be held at 8.0 pm at the Hill's 
residence, 31 Curnow St., Golden Square. 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mon.June 2ist — At George Curr's home, 16 Specimen Hill Rd. ,Golden Square. 
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